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Planning For Progress 


HAVE been asked to write-a Foreword for this issue of WELFARE, 
which is devoted very largely to the recent Annual Meeting of 
The Canadian Welfare Council at Niagara Falls. 


My first word must be one of thanks to the many welfare workers, 
both volunteer and professional, who contributed to make the meeting 
such a wonderful success. 


I believe that two clear-cut main ideas emerged from the 
meetings. 


The first is that welfare has reached a stage of development in 
Canada where an annual conference is much to be desired. This 
point should be carefully considered by the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work which will be convening in Hamilton next spring. 


The second idea is that The Canadian Welfare Council itself is 
meeting on all sides new demands for service. With the increasing 
complexity of the network of welfare programs in Canada, social 
agencies grow more and more concerned about ways and means of 
sharing experience and collaborating in their work. For twenty-five 
years the Council has been offering such means to many organiza- 
tions. Now, as established social service programs expand and new 
ones appear, more agencies seek a place within the Council 
framework. To meet their requirements, the Council must move 
forward and occupy additional territory. 


Rapid developments in public welfare, for instance, demand for 
workers in this area a means of association on a national level. The 
formation of the new Public Welfare Division within the Council 
provides this, and the first meeting of the nucleus of the Division at 
this year’s annual meeting marked the launching of a new Council 


program. 











There are equally pressing needs in other spheres. Increased 
activity is required in the recreation field, to bring unity and provide 
a channel through which public and private programs may be 
integrated. More public relations work is needed if the Council is to 
cultivate wider public understanding of and interest in social work. 
The popular notion of what a sound welfare program can achieve 
must be enlarged to include the positive development of a sound 
society, as well as the after-care of social diseases already contracted. 
Contributions to social service, either through taxes or private 
subscription, will depend then, not solely on a humanitarian impulse 
for the relief of suffering, but also on a practical urge towards 
investment for healthy living. 


If the Council is to keep pace with these and other expanding 
obligations, it must have sufficient resources of staff and equipment. 
To acquire such resources it must have adequate financial backing. 
The enthusiastic reception with which its plans for the coming year 
were greeted at the annual meeting held at Niagara Falls suggests 
that members are ready to help provide such support, and lends 
encouragement to the Council as it prepares to try its wings at new 
endeavours. 


President. 








An Address to the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
of The Canadian Welfare Council, General Brock 





COMMUNITY tortie sire rat Conadar Mey Teh, 1947 
ORGANIZATION—A DYNAMIC PROCESS 


by Merrill F. Krughoff 


s A backdrop for our con- 
A sideration of current trends 
in community organiza- 
tion, let us recognize four basic 
changes which have occurred dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 

These are: 

(1) A sharp rise in wage levels and the 
standard of living. 

(2) A great expansion in the extent 
and scope of community services 
so that today in the United States 
approximately $25 per capita is 
spent annually for health, welfare 
and recreational services in the 
typical urban community. This 
means $2,500,000 in a city of 
100,000. It is a big business. 

(3) A tremendous increase, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in services 
financed through taxation. 

(4) Attainment by social work of full 
professional stature. 

These four factors spell maturity 
for community organization. We 
have advanced beyond the stage of 
emotionalism. We have resolved 
many of our early conflicts—con- 
flicts about our function, about the 
soundness of our objectives. An 
inquiring, critical, logical analysis 
of community needs and services 
has become possible, in fact typical. 
There is both the machinery and 
the attitude, in community after 
community, which permits people 





of varied backgrounds to face to- 
gether the realities of community 
life and to take intelligent joint 
action for the preservation of 
human resources. Dogmatism, sen- 
timentalism, moralizing are words 
which characterize social work’s 
childhood. Goodwill, tolerance, 
flexibility, enlightenment, tell about 
social work grown up. 


Has our blood thinned in the 
process? Have we lost warmth in 
the cool calculations of science? I 
think not. The things of the spirit 
are still, and always will be, the 
dynamics of social work and social 
service agencies. There is a con- 
stant objective—to make sure that 
every human being lives in dignity 
and security; that every child has 
a fair chance. If the day ever comes 
when we get so involved in ques- 
tions of structure and technique 
that we lose concern for the well- 
being of the people we serve then 
we say goodbye to our whole cause 
and function. No, we haven’t lost 
this concern. We still have emo- 
tional reactions. But our emotional 
reactions are reactions to reality, 
without feelings of frustration, 
without over-concern about pres- 
tige, without possessiveness, per- 
haps even without jurisdictional 
jealousies. 





If we are justified in saying that 
the field of community service is 
mature, then what about the indi- 
viduals in the field? They, too, 
must be mature. Otherwise they 
can be of little help in attaining 
social work’s objective. A psychi- 
atrist could describe in detail the 
characteristics of mature personnel. 
Maybe I can give you some idea 
of what I mean. 

Let’s take the board member. 
Of course, he needs attention and 
affection. But is he in such great 
need for love that the staff can 
never express a view contrary to 
his own? Is this agency of his a 
thing to possess? Is it a means of 
adornment which feeds his self- 
esteem to the point where his 
rotation off the board becomes un- 
thinkable? 

Let’s take the agency executive. 
Is he thrown into a neurotic state 
of anxiety when some readjustment 
of community services infringes 
upon the traditional program of 
his agency? Is he constantly frus- 
trated by the gap between hopes 
and reality? Does he act like a 
rebellious child and shout vile 
names when some citizen questions 
the value of his work instead of 
taking rational steps to clear up 
the difficulty by starting with Mr. 
Citizen where he is? 

Perhaps we can even hazard a 
look at the chest or council execu- 
tive. Inevitably he is in a position 
of considerable influence in the 


community. Does he build up his 
authority to the point where he 
expects agency executives to treat 
him like a father? If so, does he 


remember that one of the attri- 








butes of a good parent is to permit 
the growth of a child and allow 
him to develop as much independ- 
ence as the reality situation per- 
mits. Does he give through his in- 
fluence with the budget committee, 
for example, in return for obedi- 
ence? Is he a rewarder and pun- 
isher or a fact-finder and enabler? 
These are but a few questions 
one might ask in testing the matur- 
ity of people who carry the heavy 
responsibilities of leadership. I have 
taken so much time in emphasizing 
the maturity of social work and 
social welfare institutions because 
I believe that this motif runs 
through all of the current trends 
in community organization. We 
might well take for ourselves the 
following motto: 
God grant us: 
Serenity to bear things that cannot 
be changed 
Courage to change things that should 
be changed 
Wisdom to know one from the other. 


Everyone would have his own 
list of trends, counter-trends, and 
cross currents in social work today. 
The trend away from complete 
local autonomy toward state and 
federal planning, financing and 
control might be cited. In the 
United States, at least, there is 
now some reversal of that trend 
though it is probably what the 
security analysts call a secondary 
or temporary trend in reversal of 
a basic primary movement. Some- 
thing similar is happening in volun- 
tary programs as we turn our at- 
tention to local problems after the 
war-time concern with national 
causes. Yet, there are new develop- 














ments in the other direction in the 
States, notably the recent forma- 
tion of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, an honest effort to de- 
velop planning and coordination at 
the national level. In this we are 
far behind your national teamwork 
in the Canadian Welfare Council. 
Another instance of a situation 
which has not yet been clarified is 
the issue of federated financing. 
During the war years, American 
communities achieved almost com- 
plete federation. Recently there 
have been major exceptions in such 
number that the pressure for feder- 
ation is again asserting itself. 


Four Clear Trends 
Of the trends that might be 
mentioned, I have set down four 
which are pretty clear and which 
affect community organization for 
social service. They are not ex- 

actly new. They are new like a 

new baby. This is because they 

have been going on for a long time 
and then suddenly we see them. 

Here, then, are four trends for our 

guidance on the job today and in 

our preparation for tomorrow: 

(1) A move from the concept of char- 
ity to the concept of community 
service. 

(2) A move from palliatives to pre- 
vention and treatment. 

(3) A move from agency-centered to 
community-centered planning. 

(4) A move towards integration in 
community planning, integration 
of the several levels of action and 
of the several areas of community 
concern. 

I. Charity to Community Service 

The move from a concept of 
charity to one of community ser- 
vice is epitomized by the slogan of 





Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc. — “Everybody Benefits — 
Everybody Gives.” This theme was 
chosen because it says that Red 
Feather Services are community 
services, for the benefit of all the 
people. On the giving side, there is 
one contribution for nearly every 
family. The same idea applies to 
the public services—every family 
pays taxes, directly or indirectly. 
On the receiving side, studies in 
several urban communities show 
that six out of ten families benefit 
directly from public and private 
agency services in a single year. 
In view of the interdependence of 
all in today’s complex society, it 
is a truism that everybody benefits 
indirectly. The development of 
social insurance and fees for agency 
services also underline the fact 
that community services are for all 
the people. 

A quarter century ago agencies 
were on the defensive. They were 
worried about people abusing their 
services. They were holding the 
line, protecting themselves. They 
used all kinds of devices, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to make 
it difficult for people to apply for 
service. 

Now we are on the offensive. We 
are reaching out to the people— 
meeting them half-way. We are en- 
couraging people to come for ser- 
vice, to use our facilities, because 
we want to bring our services to 
bear when they can be most help- 
ful. We want to prevent social 
breakdowns by treating social 
problems before they become too 
serious. This aggressive effort to 
get people and services together is 

















a natural outgrowth of our present- 
day concept that social welfare is 
more than a_heart-on-the-sleeve 
proposition, but rather part and 
parcel of social justice, a healthy 
society, the highest achievement 
by all. 

How do we get people to use our 
services? We know that we are 
only scratching the surface of the 
potential. People tend to go to 
some agencies as a last resort. 
Why? Agencies have thrown bar- 
riers between themselves and con- 
sumers of their services. These 
barriers are both physical and 
psychological but the psychological 
are more important. 

First is the stigma—the charity 
connotation—which is part of our 
heritage. Please understand that I 
am not trying to disparage the 
Christian teachings of charity and 
love nor the great good of giving. 
Quite the contrary. I am talking 
rather of what goes on in the mind 
of the person who thinks of himself 
as an object of charity who must 
come begging and beseeching. In 
the minds of many, an application 
for agency services carries the im- 
plication of failure in life, some 
defect which has created “depen- 
dency” or “delinquency.” 

Several things can be done to 
overcome this cup-in-the-hand psy- 
chology. A simple thing is the 
matter of agency names. Family 
Service is better than Associated 
Charities. Rest Home is better 
than Home for Incurables. The 
name Red Feather Services has 
great value in this regard. It im- 
plie sthat the service is there for 
everybody—just as many of our 





war service agencies escaped the 
identification with economic need. 
We have a product to sell—let’s 
advertise it. Let’s identify it with 
the good life. Last year in Oak- 
land, California, the department of 
parks planted flowers in the city 
square to depict the red feather 
symbol. The result at blooming 
time was a beautiful thing to be- 
hold. Here was identification with 
community pride in its own well- 
being. Here the red feather services 
were presented not with apology 
or excuses but as an _ essential, 
beautiful, integral part of the life 
of a great city. 

Probably the most important 
way to reduce resistance to agency 
services is to administer them 
democratically. Agency administra- 
tion is far more than management. 
It is a process. The board, the 
staff, and the community should 
participate in the process. The idea 
that a sharp line exists between 
policy formation by the board and 
execution by the executive is an 
outmoded concept. The executive 
is a leader in group processes 
whereby staff, contributors and 
community participate in deter- 
mining policy and program. 

We need to revamp our agency 
boards. Too many of them are 
self-perpetuating. Too many of 
them are closed corporations com- 
posed of people who move in the 
same circles socially. The stigma 
which burdens so much of social 
work is largely the result of the 
way our agency boards are organ- 
ized. They still look like a group 
of people from one side of the 
tracks doing good for a group of 
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people on the other side of the 
tracks. One way to tackle this 
problem is through an active vol- 
unteer services program, to recruit 
new people, give them understand- 
ing, and develop a modern sense 
of the trusteeship involved in board 
membership. There was a time 
when humanitarian impulses back- 
ed by ability to give time and 
money were sufficient qualifications 
for a board member. Of course, 
competence, influence, leadership 
ability are still important. But 
there is a new and very important 
test. It cuts out quite a few people 
who were good board material by 
earlier standards. It is the test of a 
person's capacity to sit down with 
people who are not his peers in 
wealth or social position to confer 
and study and act together with 
them in the common interest. This 
is the new statesmanship required 
in agency board members. 


Another barrier thrown up be- 
tween people and services is the 
place we do business. What com- 
mercial enterprise trying to get 
consumer acceptance would use 
dingy colourless out of the way 
offices. During the war we learned 
how to put our services in attrac- 
tive and accessible quarters. In 
several cities in the United States 
the veterans service centre was 
located on the ground floor, in the 
heart of the business section, and 
furnished with attractive appoint- 
ments. Likewise our USO Clubs 
were made as inviting as any 
modern business establishment. In 
neither instance did we draw any 
lines as to economic need; the faci- 
lities were available for all service 





personnel and veterans. Literally 
they were used by everyone for 
whom the service was established. 
Our offices should be modern, with 
an air of friendly smartness. The 
dentists do it—the ones who get 
the business. So do the cocktail 
lounges! What about some of our 
community centres? Do they look 
like everybody is welcome, or is it 
just the poor? 


Attitudes of our agency staffs 
and boards are also important. Can 
we get rid of our condescension? 
Can we get over our paternalism? 
Can we make everyone feel wel- 
come? Can we protect the self- 
esteem of every applicant for ser- 
vices? Recently I walked into an 
office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in a large city. I had 
a definite appointment with the 
manager of the office. However, the 
receptionist insisted on a complete 
record of my residence, occupation 
and interests. He seemed compelled 
to go through the whole routine of 
bureaucratic red tape. We subject 
people to this sort of thing need- 
lessly. Compare some of our atti- 
tudes at their worst with the cheer- 
ful helpfulness of the airlines at 
their best. What happens to the 
case worker when the board mem- 
ber himself comes in for service. Is 
she uneasy and _ uncomfortable? 
Does she turn a mental flip flop? 
That is the test. 

Then there is the whole business 
of getting key referral sources 
acquainted with our services so 
that they will make intelligent re- 
ferrals. Here comes the whole pro- 
gram of labour cooperation, for the 
place of work is one of the spots 











where personal problems turn up. 
Here comes educational work with 
doctors, clergymen and other pro- 
fessional groups. Here comes our 
day-to-day working relationship 
with schools, police and the courts, 
and the development of personnel 
in each which is competent to 
recognize incipient problems. Here 
again comes the volunteer service 
program. Finally, there is the de- 
velopment of district organization 
and of neighbourhood councils. 
[I. From Palliatives to Prevention and 
Treatment 

The trend is away from hand- 
outs. Today the emphasis is on 
prevention and treatment. We 
might as well recognize at the out- 
set that we don’t fully understand 
human behaviour. Perhaps we ar? 
sometimes in the position of the 
doctor who was called in on a case. 
He examined the patient, found he 
had a high fever, and then said, 
“Man, you have pneumonia.” The 
man was shocked to learn this and 
said, “Doctor, are you sure I have 
pneumonia? I have often heard 
that a doctor will diagnose a case 
as pneumonia and then the patient 
will die later on of something else.” 
The doctor said, “When I diagnose 
a case as pneumonia, the patient 
dies of pneumonia.” We are often 
in the same position as this doctor. 
We can diagnose a social problem, 
we know it is there, but we don’t 
always know what to do about it. 


We do know a good deal more 
about human behaviour than we 
did twenty-five or even ten years 
ago. We draw on the findings of 
psychology, psychiatry, medicine 
and other disciplines. Fully as im- 


portant, we draw upon our own 
experience in the field of social 
work. In fact, our knowledge: is 
growing so rapidly that no agency, 
certainly no voluntary agency, can 
afford to neglect a continuous re- 
training program for its staff. This 
means conferences and institutes, 
in-service training, scholarships and 
leaves of absence for professional 
education. 


The Chest Budget Committee is 
doing the most important single 
thing to get people and services 
together when it approves salaries 
that will attract the best personnel, 
personnel with the highest avail- 
able skill and understanding. 


Prevention and treatment is not 
solely a question of competent per- 
sonnel. It is also a problem of in- 
tegration of specialties. Of one 
thing we are certain—the family is 
the treatment unit. We also know 
that it is impossible to isolate this 
problem or that problem from the 
rest of a person’s life. We must 
consider the whole personality in 
the family and social setting if we 
are to succeed in our treatment 
program. Here is a big job for 
Community Welfare Councils. 
There is clearly a trend towards 
mobilizing our specialized agencies 
for an integrated attack on per- 
sonal and family problems. The 
Social Service Exchange is an es- 
sential factor in the coordination 
of treatment. Don’t take the Social 
Service Exchange for granted. It 
will do its job only if run as a pro- 
fessional service with proper stand- 
ards and safeguards. Case confer- 
ences, case allocation agreements, 
and inter-functional referral plans 














are other devices. 

Finally, the device of a central 
information and referral service is 
so valuable that every large com- 
munity should consider it. The 
veteran service centres in the States 
taught us two things. First, the 
value of short contact services; sec- 
ond, the value of service without 
a charity stigma. These veteran 
centres served well during the de- 
mobilization period. Perhaps a 
special information and referral 
service for veterans is no longer 
needed. A logical successor is a 
referral service established to serve 
the entire community. We can view 
this as a case finding service just 
as the Travellers’ Aid Society has 
done a job of case finding in the 
railroad terminals. Of course, there 
are elements of direct service to 
people. Fundamentally, however, a 
central information and referral 
bureau is part of the community 
organization process. It points up 
gaps and duplications. It can build 
relationships with industrial and 
professional groups, thereby help- 
ing the public to know how our 
varied services can be used. It 
builds cooperation among the 
specialized treatment agencies. If 
you set up a service of this kind, 
don’t be too concerned when you 
find that requests for simple direc- 
tion and information comprise the 
bulk of the volume. By all means 
staff the centre with professionally 
qualified personnel. 


III. Agency-Centered to Community- 
Centered Planning 
My third trend has to do with 
councils themselves. It is the trend 
from agency-centered to commun- 





ity-centered planning. For the 
community council, this means an 
advance beyond a mutual protec- 
tive society to an organization 
which makes a positive attack on 
social problems. We have called 
our central planning bodies “Coun- 
cils of Social Agencies.” A more 
appropriate name is Community 
Welfare Council, or Social Plan- 
ning Council, or Community Ser- 
vice Council or simply Community 
Council. The trend towards a more 
inclusive planning organization is 
reflected in the increasing use of 
such more positive names. Like- 
wise, there is a trend towards 
broader participation in councils. 
At Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., we recommend that civic 
organizations and other groups in- 
terested in community welfare be 
invited into membership, in addi- 
tion to the agencies actually oper- 
ating services for people. Interested 
citizens who have a contribution 
to make toward an effective com- 
munity program should also be 
brought into the work. Certainly 
public agencies should participate 
fully as much as private agencies. 
Groups such as organized labour, 
which reflect the point of view of 
large sections of the population, 
should be represented. 


What is involved in a good coun- 
cil program with this positive pur- 
pose? First, of course, is a qualified 
staff, although there are good coun- 
cils in some smaller communities 
which operate almost entirely on a 
volunteer basis. Second, is fact find- 
ing and research. Finally, is a wil- 
lingness to look at the facts and 
take action in line with them. We 








need to restate our faith that people 

will follow where the facts might 

lead—that, most of the time at 
least, they will act in a logical and 
intelligent manner for the good of 
the whole community. Too many 
councils are still at the “getting 
acquainted” stage. I don’t want to 
minimize the value of getting 
people together to understand each 
other’s work and to coordinate their 
their efforts. We are at a more 
mature stage, however, when we 
focus on needs, and when we are 
ready to change the structure or 
violate traditions if necessary, in 
order to better serve the needs of 
people. 

I can do no better than to quote 

a statement of goals for community 

organization by Leonard W. Mayo, 

Western Reserve University: 

“1. Whether operating in a neighbour- 
hood or city, in a county or on a 
wider geographical basis, the high 
purpose of community organization 
in social work is to discover those 
men and women who are both sen- 
sitive and responsive to the needs 
of all people and who may be 
counted upon increasingly to par- 
ticipate in and support those acti- 
vities which result in an organized 
community effort to meet them 
more adequately. 

“2. Community organization must be 
devoted to the leadership and de- 
velopment of groups of such people 
under appropriate auspices to the 
end that the welfare needs of the 
community may be effectively ex- 
pressed, the costs thereof courage- 
ously presented and the necessary 
funds raised. 

. Community organization must be 

increasingly directed to the attain- 
ment of a maximum flexibility of 
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services, programs, and agency 
structure responsive to changing 
needs; to the support and develop- 
ment of governmental as well as 
voluntary agencies as channels 
through which services are made 
available, and to the establishment 
of an effective network composed 
of both. 

. Finally, community organization 
must devote itself to the elimina- 
tion of the last vestige of isolation- 
ism among social and health agen- 
cies and to the development of the 
spirit and reality of a ‘United 
Nations Organization’ in social 
work.” 

Dean Mayo’s statement of goals 
points up the close relationship 
between planning and financing. For 
the council, this means develop- 
ment of participation by strong lay 
leadership. The council cannot 
grapple with the difficult problem 
of priorities if it consists of a small 
group of professionals or quasi- 
professionals. It should bring to- 
gether people from many segments 
of the community on the basis of 
their common interest in preserv- 
ing human values — industrialists, 
union officials, educators, church 
leaders, professional groups. It must 
build working relationships with 
public officials so that its influence 
can be brought to bear upon bud- 
geting of public services. Likewise, 
the community council and the 
community chest must work to- 
gether as a team in the budgeting 
of chest financed services. 


For the chest’s part, this implies 
more than a simple fund-raising 
operation. A community chest 
worthy of the name is concerned 
about the way its funds are spent 
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—the adequacy of the community 
services it supports. Even this is 
not enough. The modern chest is 
concerned about the total com- 
munity program of health, welfare 
and recreation services whether 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions or by taxation. 


IV. Toward Integrated Planning 

The fourth trend also relates to 
the way we are organized for plan- 
ning. Community Welfare Coun- 
cils have been the logical centre of 
social planning. I am afraid we 
have operated in a vacuum to a 
certain extent, ignoring activities 
in the fields of physical, economic, 
and cultural planning. These other 
activities, focused in organizations 
such as the City Planning Commis- 
sion and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, have a direct bearing upon 
plans in health and welfare. There 
is a definite trend toward recogni- 
tion of this interrelationship. 

During and immediately follow- 
ing the war, many cities established 
Post-War Planning Commissions 
or Area Development Associations. 
To a greater or lesser extent these 
groups took a total view of physical, 
economic and social problems. They 
have shown that there is a direct 
relationship between planning in 
these several fields. In some cities, 
Syracuse, N.Y., for instance, the 
Council of Social Agencies served 
as one section of the post-war 
planning project. In Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the chest and council exe- 
cutive is also executive of the more 
inclusive planning board. Certainly 
we should develop a teamwork re- 
lationship between social planning 
and activities in these other fields, 
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whether through formal integration 
or through more informal clearing 
devices. 


Another aspect of the trend to- 
ward integration is the develop- 
ment of planning at the several 
governmental levels. In the United 
States, at least, there isa great deal 
of interest in the organization of 
state planning bodies. No definite 
pattern has emerged; the situation 
in no two states is the same. Some 
state conferences of social work are 
becoming action bodies as well as 
discussion groups. In some in- 
stances, they have also taken on 
the job of providing community 
organization service to local com- 
munities. In some states new 
groups have been organized, some- 
times a citizens council, sometimes 
a joint effort of chests and agencies 
throughout the state. One thing is 
clear, local communities have re- 
cognized that many local problems 
can be tackled only on a state-wide 
basis. 

I referred earlier to the National 
Social Welfare Assembly which 
was organized in the United States 
about a year ago. It is a voluntary 
association of public and private 
agencies and interested citizens for 
the purpose of cooperative plan- 
ning at the national level. So far, 
we haven’t succeeded in combining 
this function with the functions of 
consultation and service to local 
agencies and chests as you have 
done in the Canadian Welfare 
Council. On both sides of the 
border we know that the local 
community point of view, as well 
as the national agency point of 
view, must be brought together if 








the national planning is to be 
successful. 

There is one other aspect of this 
move to more inclusive planning. 
That is the development of com- 
munity organization on a metro- 
politan basis. Most of the larger 
cities have been struggling to ex- 
pand geographically to reach the 
more logical natural population 
coverage of the metropolitan area. 
In the United States, Boston, 
Washington and Los Angeles are 
examples of large cities struggling 
with this complex problem. It re- 
quires plenty of patience and nego- 
tiation. There is a trend also among 
the smaller chests and councils to 
expand the service area beyond the 
city limits so as to cover the entire 
county. 


To sum up, we are beginning to 
recognize that the term community 
applies to state or province and to 
nation as well as to city or county. 
For a “grass roots” movement 
such as ours, this move from our 
traditional isolationism is a hard 
struggle. It is another sign of 
maturity. 

I have outlined four trends which 
seem important. Others could be 
cited. As the red feather man says, 
“There seems to be a trend toward 
trends in national conference 
papers.” Whatever trends might be 
mentioned there is one continuing 
characteristic of this thing we call 
community organization. It is not 
a static thing. It is a dynamic 
process. 





Canadian Welfare Council's 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting 


HREE hundred and_ seven 
people came to the General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
for the annual meeting of The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 72 of 
whom were board members and 
other volunteers. Eight out of the 
nine provinces were included in 
this group and several people were 
registered from the United States. 
Eighteen national organizations 
sent representatives as did five reli- 
gious denominations, and a num- 
ber of federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal departments. In addition, 
there were over 100 private agen- 
cies which had delegates there. 
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Three workshop - ses- 
sions running concur- 
rently took place on 
May 7th and produced lively and 
interested discussions. Some Major 
Issues Facing Community Chests 
and Councils, Public and Private 
Responsibilities and Relationships 
in Recreation, and a Scrutiny of 
Present Policies in Casework Agen- 
cies, were the three topics con- 
sidered. 

Sixty-nine persons from twenty- 
six cities, representing six Pro- 
vinces of Canada and two States of 
the United States, attended the 
Community Chests and Councils 


Workshop 
Sessions 
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Sessions. Sidney T. Smith, Ottawa, 
was Chairman, and discussants of 
the various subjects were Misses 
Gwyneth Howell, Montreal; Bessie 
Touzel, Toronto; Margaret Ken- 
nedy, Winnipeg; Messrs. J. M. 
Anguish, Brantford; Clifford S. 
Borden, Erie, Penna.; Harold D. 
Barbour, Winnipeg; Merrill F. 
Krughoff, New York City; and 
Stuart M. Philpott, Toronto. 

The subjects which had been 
previously selected by members of 
the Division were presented suc- 
cinctly by the discussants. They 
covered the methods by which the 
quality and content of Council 
programs may be improved; the 
ways in which the range of health 
and welfare services required in 
local communities may be _ pro- 
vided without undue multiplication 
of agencies; procedures and pro- 
blems involved in agency and 
Chest budgetting; and methods of 
year-round and campaign pub- 
licity. 

A report of the sessions contain- 
ing complete copies of the four 
papers presented and a condensa- 
tion of the discussions has been 
prepared and may be obtained 
from The Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil. 

The Recreation Workshop at- 
tracted a large group to participate 
in a panel discussion led by five 
Recreation Directors — Robert 
Coleman, Oshawa; Andy Ley, 
Hamilton; Mert McKinnon, Ot- 
tawa; Louise Colley, Simcoe 
County; and Margaret Dillon, 
Dunnville—as well as Mary Jen- 
nison, Dale Community Centre, 


Hamilton; G. A. Purdy, Rosedale- 
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Moore Park Community Council; 
David Smith, Saskatchewan Adult 
Education; and Arnold Ward of 
the Recreation Division of the 
Toronto Welfare Council. Profes- 
sor Charles Hendry, University of 
Toronto, was the Chairman. 

This workshop was part of a 
larger study being carried on by 
the Recreation Division on the 
topic of Community Organization 
for Recreation in Canada, which 
had been undertaken as the result 
of many enquiries presented to the 
Division about definition of rela- 
tionships of agencies serving in the 
recreation field. From the factual 
contribution made by members of 
the panel on organization of recrea- 
tion in their communities, and the 
discussion which followed, a num- 
ber of positive principles were out- 
lined covering the conviction that 
recreation is a basic human need, 
that planning for it must stem not 
from structure but from an analy- 
sis of need, that each community 
is different and requires a flexible 
approach to its problems, that 
public and private agencies both 
perform essential recreational func- 
tions which cannot be differenti- 
ated in absolute terms but that 
there should be a clear inter-rela- 
tionship between public and _ pri- 
vate agencies operating at dif- 
ferent levels of government, that 
adequate standards of services 
must be set both for personnel and 
finance. A complete report on the 
workshop will be published at a 
later date and will be made avail- 
able through The Canadian Wel- 
fare Council Office. 


A Scrutiny of Present Policies 








in Case Work Agencies occupied 
the attention of a third workshop 
group. Stewart Sutton, Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society, was Chair- 
man and the panel was composed 
of Lloyd Richardson, Children’s 
Aid Society of Lincoln County; 
A. F. Carver, Infants Homes, 
Toronto; Sophie Boyd, West End 
Creche, Toronto; and Stewart 
Bishop, Toronto Department of 
Public Welfare, assisted by a num- 
ber of others. 

Lively discussion took place on 
questions raised by leaders on in- 
take procedures, agency functions, 
non-residence, community pres- 
sures affecting agency activity, 
problems caused by personnel 
shortages and heavy case loads, 
the inaccessibility of agencies 
through the formality of approach 
required by their set-up, and so 
forth. The group was faced with 
certain conclusions, such as the 
probability that techniques were 
ahead of practice, that there was 
danger of losing sight of the client 
in a network of inter-agency rela- 
tionships, that social workers and 
social agencies were in danger of 
becoming “vested interests”, un- 
able or unwilling to change with 
the needs of their community and 
out of touch with cultural move- 
ments and the program of Labour. 
A specific result of this discussion 
was a resolution asking the Family 
Welfare Division of the Council to 
undertake the preparation of a 
statement on the question of un- 
employment from the standpoint 
of social agencies for submission to 
the Board of the Council for sub- 
sequent action. 


The Recreation Divi- 
sion sponsored a lun- 
cheon at which Miss 
Isabel McLaggan, Toronto School 
of Social Work, discussed Com- 
munity Organization for Recrea- 
tion, basing her remarks on the re- 
search project now under way. 

The Family Welfare Division 
also met at luncheon to hear Miss 
Kathleen Jackson, Secretary of 
the Division, speak on Family Wel- 
fare Services Across Canada. The 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors and Regional Advisers held 
a luncheon meeting at which 
future plans of the Council were 
discussed. 

Merrill F. Krughoff, As- 
ae sociate, Health and Wel- 

comm’ fare Planning Depart- 
ment, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., New York, was 
guest speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing of May 7th. His address, “Com- 
munity Organization—A Dynamic 
Process,” is carried elsewhere in 
this issue of WELFARE. A panel 
discussion followed on Canadian 
trends in this field, chaired by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Hendry, Toronto 
School of Social Work. Members of 
the panel were Bessie Touzel, 
Toronto; C. H. Young, Montreal; 
Rev. A. Guillemette, Montreal; 
A. M. Kirkpatrick, Windsor; Sid- 
ney T. Smith, Ottawa; and Harold 
D. Barbour, Winnipeg. Following 
the panel, motions pictures of 
selected welfare subjects were 
shown by Calais Calvert of the 
National Film Board. 

A pledge that Canada’s health 
and welfare programs will continue 
to be improved steadily was pre- 


Luncheon 
Meetings 
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sented by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
K.C., Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, at the annual ban- 
quet of The Canadian Welfare 
Council, May 8th. Mr. Martin 
challenged all citizens to realize 
that each one has a part to play 
in implementing welfare legislation. 

Declaring that the Dominion 
Government’s proposals are “de- 
finitely attainable” and would 
place Canada well in the forefront 
of the socially progressive nations, 
Mr. Martin said, “We have gone 
far in the last twenty years. Much 
more remains to be travelled on 
the road to an adequate social wel- 
fare program in Canada. The 
general outlines of that road are 
clear enough. It is a road not easy 
to travel, but, difficult as it is, the 
rewards are equally great. We can 
learn from the past as a chart to 
the future in the attainment of a 
goal that is perhaps the greatest 
we have ever set ourselves as a 
nation — the _ largest possible 
measure of health, security and 
happiness for all our people.” 

He paid high tribute to the work 
done by local and provincial au- 
thorities in the development of a 
more adequate welfare program. 

Mr. Martin pointed out that the 
Old Age Pensions Act will be 
amended during the present ses- 
sion of Parliament. When it was 
first introduced in 1927 it was re- 
garded as a pioneering and pro- 
gressive step. “There is no doubt 
of the desirability of increasing 
the amount of the old age pen- 
sions and the need for liberalizing 
the conditions under which they 
are paid,” he said. “Although I 


cannot at this time give details of 
the proposed legislation, I can say 
that the Government has recog- 
nized the need for a revision of the 
scales of benefit presently pro- 
vided for our aged and blind 
people.” 

It is nearly six years since the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 
came into effect, during which time 
$427 ,374,298 have been contributed 
the the fund. Benefits, which were 
first payable in January, 1942, 
have gone to 702,308 persons in an 
amount of $70,151,801 to the end 
of December, 1946. 

Describing the Unemployment 
Insurance Act as “a major step in 
progressive legislation”, Mr. Mar- 
tin noted that the Dominion pro- 
posed to extend the benefits of un- 
employment insurance to cover all 
employed persons and to institute 
a system of unemployment as- 
sistance to ensure coverage of un- 
employed who do not have bene- 
fit rights while uneniployment in- 
surance is being expanded. 

“The outstanding development 
in social security during the war 
years was the introduction of 
family allowances,” he said. “In 
the twenty months family al- 
lowances have been in operation, it 
has been possible to assess the 
value of the measure in terms of 
betterment for the family. For 
many families, particularly those 
in receipt of marginal income, 
family allowances have made it 
possible for them to manage with- 
out supplementary assistance from 
social agencies. For most families 
in the lower income group it has 
meant an increase in purchasing 








power which has definitely im- 
proved the standard of living. On 
the whole, payment of the al- 
lowances has helped to keep chil- 
dren at school more regularly and 
older children at school longer 
before leaving school to seek work. 
The extra food and clothing have 
been reflected in better school re- 
ports. In general, clothing seems 
to be the main item upon which 
the family allowances are being 
spent, and it has been found that 
children are more adequately and 
warmly clothed. These reports 
have been borne out by a survey 
conducted by Miss Elinor Barn- 
stead, supervisor of case work for 
the Family Welfare Association in 
Montreal.” 

The speaker said that the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs is 
contributing to an important as- 
pect of social services and has re- 
cognized its responsibility by es- 
tablishing a social service division. 
Its aim is to provide trained ad- 
visers to help the veteran handle 
his personal problems of re-es- 
tablishment. Another part of the 
program is to establish a skilled 
medical and psychiatric social ser- 
vice in hospitals and_ clinics 
operated by that department. The 
intention is not to duplicate com- 
munity services but to ensure that 
guidance and advice is available 
to the veteran when he requires it. 

There are three broad levels of 
protection sought by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Martin pointed out. 
They are (1) high level of employ- 
ment at adequate wage levels (or 
adequate prices for primary pro- 
ducts), together with family al- 


lowances; (2) social insurance 
fully developed; and (3) public 
assistance on the level of need. 

“These will, in my opinion, ac- 
complish the objective that we 
seek of economic security for our 
Canadian people,” he said. “It 
should be by this standard that 
we judge the adequacy of what we 
have developed to date in Canada. 
It should be equally by this 
standard that we measure the gaps 
that still exist and plan our pro- 
gram for the future.” 

Mr. Martin emphasized that in 
Canada social security must be 
worked out with the provinces 
within the framework of a federal 
state and to meet the needs of a 
nation with one-third of its popu- 
lation on farms and the other two- 
thirds in towns and cities. 

Following Mr. Martin’s speech, 
there was a showing of “WHO IS 
MY NEIGHBOUR?”, the docu- 
mentary motion picture on Cana- 
dian social work. 


Divison Meetings 
__ The Community Chests 
Community 4nd Councils Division, 
Chests and . : 
ae with Mr. Irving P. 
Rexford in the chair, 
worked on an agenda filled with 
matters of interest to members. 
Plans for the 1947 motion pic- 
ture trailer and other national 
publicity plans were discussed; 
efforts to secure sales tax exemp- 
tion for Community Chest agen- 
cies were considered; a proposed 
13-week radio program on Cana- 
dian social work received atten- 
tion, and financial problems, such 
as the question of contribu- 
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tions to Chests from nationally 
owned organizations and corpora- 
tions, were discussed, as were 
grants and assessments made by 
Chests to the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

This Division, which was 
chaired by Mr. G. B. 
Clarke, dealt with con- 
siderable business, including sta- 
tistics, the case record exhibit, 
army benevolent funds, and the 
enforcement of maintenance orders 


Family 
Welfare 


' (relating to deserted wives). Mem- 


bership and fees were discussed 
and plans outlined for the next 
year’s work, which would include 
both technical services and in- 
creased volunteer participation. 
The Recreation Divi- 
sion, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Cameron Parker, re- 
ported research under way in areas 
such as the recruiting and training 
of leaders, community organiza- 
tion for recreation, and the foster- 
ing of community centre and 
public recreatign, with standing 
committees active in each subject. 
Discussion took place on fees, 
membership, the proposed national 
recreation conference, and other 
subjects of concern to this Division, 
which was activized in January, 
1946. 


Recreation 


The Child Welfare Divi- 
sion with its chairman, 
Mrs. George Kirkpatrick, 
discussed pamphlets and publica- 
tions on child welfare, juvenile 
immigration, adoption, legislation, 
membership and fees. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick introduced 
Miss Phyllis Burns, appointed sec- 
retary to the Child Welfare Divi- 


Child 
Welfare 
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MISS PHYLLIS BURNS 


sion as of July 1st. Miss Burns, a 
Dalhousie graduate with a diploma 
from the Toronto School of Social 
Work, was with the Women’s 
Directory of Montreal, the Family 
Service Bureau of Hamilton, the 
Montreal Children’s Aid Society, 
and most recently was Assistant 
Director of the Maritime School of 
Social Work. 

A number of delegates 
interested in volunteer 
services met to consider the possi- 
bility of an active Volunteer Ser- 
vices Division under the leadership 
of Mrs. Jack Pembroke, Chairman 
of the Volunteer Division of The 
Canadian Welfare Council. From 
the discussions it was obvious that 
genuine interest existed in a num- 
ber of communities, 15 out of 22 
centres having returned a ques- 
tionnaire sent them asking for their 
views. It was felt that such a 
division could assist in establishing 
standards for recruiting, training 
and placement of volunteers, and 
the publication of a regular bul- 
letin regarding volunteer develop- 


Volunteers 








ments in Canada and the United 
States. A resolution was passed at 
this meeting asking that the 
Volunteer Division, already in exis- 
tence but inactive, should embark 
on a program of continuous service 
to local volunteer bureaux. 


A widely representative 
group of public welfare 
officials working in the 
federal, provincial and municipal 
fields met at Niagara Falls for the 
first meeting of the newly organ- 
ized Public Welfare Division, and 
endorsed plans for the next year. 
These include the dissemination of 
information on public welfare mat- 
ters, the promotion of conferences, 
the provision of technical services 
to federal, provincial and munici- 
pal departments on request, as 
well as the stimulation of projects 
requiring study and action in 
public welfare. Staff for the Divi- 
sion will be available through the 
appointment of an_ experienced 
public welfare worker, Miss Bessie 
Touzel, Executive Secretary of the 
Toronto Welfare Council, as Assis- 
tant Director of The. Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


Membership in the Division is 
open to all agencies engaged in any 
phase of public welfare work and 
to all persons interested in public 
welfare services. 


With Mme. Pierre Cas- 
grain presiding, repre- 
sentatives of a dozen 
French agencies, both public and 
private, met to discuss the func- 
tion of The Canadian Welfare 
Council and the need for increasing 
its French-speaking membership 


Public 
Welfare 


French 
Division 
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so that its work may be of greater 
usefulness to French Canada. This 
will develop as the demand for its 
services grows, and as increased 
financial support is available. The 
formation of the new Public Wel- 
fare Division was welcomed, a con- 
ference of French-speaking agen- 
cies considered, and also the possi- 
bility of a memorandum to the 
Quebec Provincial Government on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. 


General Sessions 


The Annual Report of the 
year’s work was presented 
by R. E. G. Davis, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council. Out- 
lining Canada’s position in the 
world setting, the report went on 
to evaluate those happenings on 
the international front that are of 
special significance to those in- 
terested in social welfare. Specific 
developments in the Canadian 
scene were covered, and the work 
of the Council as a national associ- 
ation of public and private agen- 
cies and interested’ individuals was 
dealt with in detail, reference 
being made to the work of the 
various Divisions. Questions re- 
garding organization and finances, 
publicity and interpretation and 
co-operative relationships were also 
covered in this report which is 
being circulated and can be ob- 
tained on request from The Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. 


The financial statement was pre- 
sented and other usual business 
transacted. The final results of the 
work of the Nominating Commit- 
tee will be found on the back 
cover of this issue. 


Annual 
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All Division Chairmen 
reported on the future 
programs of their Divi- 
sions at the afternoon session and 
this provided material for discus- 
sion participated in by the meeting 
as a whole in which the importance 
of increased lay participation was 
stressed. 

Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee, of 
the Board of Governors, outlined 
the proposals formulated by his 
group which are being presented to 
the Board for consideration. This 
aroused a good deal of comment 
and interest as it dealt with ques- 
tions of increased fees and stan- 
dards of membership. 

These reports and discussions 
were summed up by Mr. Philip S. 
Fisher, President of the Board of 
Governors of The Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, who had presided at 
all general sessions. Mr. Fisher re- 
ferred to the increasing demand 
for Council services, reflected in 
substantial budget increases by 
the Board, and its 25-year history 


Plans for 
Expansion 


of helping in the development of 
Canadian social work. 

A panel discussion on The Cana- 
dian Welfare’s Platform on Public 
Welfare, chaired by Dr. Harry M. 
Cassidy, Toronto School of Social 
Work, and participated in by J. S. 
Morgan, also of the Toronto 
School, Bessie Touzel, Executive 
Secretary of the Toronto Welfare 
Council, J. S. White, Deputy 
Minister of Social Welfare for 
Saskatchewan, K. O. Mackenzie, 
Director of Public Welfare for 
Manitoba, and H. Dansereau, Di- 
rector, City Welfare Department, 
Montreal. This covered the scope 
of public welfare together with 
specific references to Council ac- 
tivity in this field as exemplified 
in publications and the 1946 brief 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
and Social Security. Members of 
the panel discussed these points 
and commented briefly on policy 
and administration and the provin- 
cial and local levels where it was 
agreed public welfare services 


should be operated. K.M J. 





COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 


HE Community Welfare Council of Ontario, which has been operating for the 
past twenty-nine years as an agency for community betterment in the province, 
has recently been reorganized. It is now hoped to make it a coordinating body 
for organized social welfare activities in Ontario which will work in close 
association with the Canadian Welfare Council. 

A provincial conference which took place at the University of Toronto, June 
12, 13, and 14, was for the purpose of developing a program on the new lines 


indicated. 


The offices are located at 24 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. 
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National Labour Code for Canada 


By MAURICE W. WRIGHT 


Former Secretary of National War Labour Board sees Management-Labour 


problems aided by national legislation. 


HOSE concerned with social 
| welfare will, or should, be 
the first to agree that the 
existence of social problems in any 
given community has its origin 
primarily in the economic condi- 
tions of the day. In other words, 
if your average working man has 
a reasonable amount of Canadian 
currency in his pay envelope with 
which to provide for his needs and 
for those dependent upon him, he 
will, as a general rule, be less likely 
to become a “social problem” than 
he would with a deficiency in his 
pay envelope. 

The means by which wages and 
salaries are determined today have 
become quite complex. Individual 
bargaining between the employee 
and his employer has been replaced 
in the important industries by 
collective bargaining. A bargaining 
unit of employees in a plant may 
consist of several hundred or sev- 
eral thousand men and women, all 
represented by a trade union. The 
union places its demands before an 
employer or a group of employers 
and they seek to arrive at a mutu- 
ally agreeable solution through the 
process of “collective bargaining”. 
Sometimes — all too often — they 
cannot agree and when that hap- 
pens, an eruption takes place and a 
strike of varying proportions en- 
sues. Thus, the economic conditions 
of the average workingman are de- 
termined through laborious and 


complex means according to cer- 
tain defined rules. The rules by 
which the process of collective bar- 
gaining is regulated, the machinery 
of governmental conciliation and 
the penalties for non-compliance 
with the rules are all provided for 
by legislation. If the “rules” or 
legislation, are such as to inspire 
the mutual confidence of both 
Labour and Management, it is evi- 
dent that the possibilities of indus- 
trial tranquility will be enhanced. 
If, on the other hand, the legislation 
is such as not to command the 
respect of the two principals, there 
can be stormy weather ahead and 
many ships can be wrecked in the 
turbulent seas of industrial rela- 
tions, 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the economic well-being of 
the average wage-earner and the 
particular type of labour legisla- 
tion which exists. It behooves us, 
therefore, to devote some careful 
thinking to this perplexing field of 
labour-management relations and 
to consider, more particularly, the 
type of “rules” or, as it has popu- 
larly come to be known, the type 
of labour “code” which should be 
enacted to provide for the modus 
vivendi of both management and 
labour. 

The writer can begin only by 
ruefully noting the approaching 
demise of the National Labour 





Code in Canada. At the time of 
writing, the National Labour Code 
is no longer functioning on all 
cylinders; at the time of printing, 
the National Labour Code will 
probably be something to consider 
only in retrospect. 


Under the stress of war, the 
Federal Government, with the con- 
sent of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, introduced The Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 
These Regulations, which were in- 
corporated in Order-in-Council P.C. 
1003, were enacted under the 
authority of the War Measures 
Act. The Regulations provided for 
a method of eliminating disputes 
between rival unions. This was 
done by adopting the democratic 
method of having the employees in 
any plant determine, by secret 
ballot, the union of their choice 
which would then be formally cer- 
tified by a Labour Relations Board 
as the bargaining representative 
of the employees in any given unit. 
Certain specified discriminatory 
acts, if practiced by an employer, 
were regarded as unfair labour 
practices which could form the 
basis of prosecution proceedings. 
A machinery was established for 
the conciliation and mediation of 
disputes or differences between em- 
ployers and employees; unless the 
parties to an industrial dispute 
went through the prescribed con- 
ciliation machinery, a strike or 
lock-out, if called, was illegal and 
the offending party was subject to 
prosecution. 

I have heard it argued that the 
Labour Code did not accomplish 
its purpose and that it failed. A 


doctor should not be judged alone 
by the number of his patients who 
die. Some of those patients were 
incurably ill and could not be 
resuscitated. Rather, he should be 
judged by the proportion of pati- 
ents cured against those whom he 
lost. The fact is that in the very 
nature of things, we only hear of 
the strikes and of the failures which 


. usually make the headlines but we 


never hear of the great majority 
of cases where the conciliation 
machinery has worked successfully 
to the advantage of all concerned. 
With the myriad of public relations 
officers in the government service 
in Ottawa, it is unfortunate that 
one of these P.R.O.’s has not been 
assigned to the Conciliation Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 
The Governments, Federal and 
Provincial, considered it necessary 
for the wining of the war to enact 
a labour code on a nation-wide 
scale. It is deplorable, to say the 
least, that the same _ principle 
should not have been perpetuated 
to help in the winning of the peace. 
Responsible leaders of both man- 
agement and labour agree that legi- 
slation concerning industrial rela- 
tions is of sufficient scope and im- 
portance as to necessitate legisla- 
tion on a national scale. Most of 
the major strikes, in the past, were 
of a type which involved two or 
more employers engaged in the 
same industry in two or more pro- 
vinces. It was inevitable that they 
be handled by Ottawa. It is prob- 
ably not too bold a prophecy that 
similar situations in the future will 
require the intervention of Ottawa 








notwithstanding the assumption of 
jurisdiction by the Provinces. 


The Federal Government will 
shortly introduce a bill in the 
House of Commons enacting a 
labour code whose application will 
be confined mainly to the trans- 
portation and communication in- 
dustries,—railways, steamships, air- 
lines, telegraph, radio, etc. Primary 
industries- such as steel, mining, 
logging, etc., and other industries 
which contribute so much to the 
national economy such as automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, pulp 
and paper and packing-houses will 
be governed by provincial legisla- 
tion. An employer carrying on busi- 
ness in two or more provinces will 
be governed by the provincial legi- 
slation in the respective provinces; 
his employees too will be governed 
by the different laws. The laws 
may or may not be consistent. 
There can be no assurance of uni- 
formity of legislation; indeed, it is 
quite apparent, even now, that 
there will not be any semblance of 
uniformity. In the U.S.A., the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington 
deals with labour relations for the 
entire union, legal justification for 
federal legislation being based upon 
the “inter-state commerce” provi- 
sion of their constitution. In Can- 
ada, the Federal Government is 
stepping out of the picture (except 
in respect of purely “national” in- 
dustries as indicated above) and 
is handing back its jurisdiction to 
the Provinces. Why? Because under 
the British North America Act, 
labour legislation is a matter af- 
fecting “property and civil rights” 
and is, therefore, within the exclu- 


sive jurisdiction of the Provinces. 


Now, there can be no doubt but 
that the decisions of our courts, or 
rather of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, support this 
view. The writer does not presume 
to take issue with the eminent law 
lords but it is respectfully sug- 
gested that the decisions of the 
Privy Council on the question of 
labour jurisdiction are entirely at 
variance with the original inten- 
tions of the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation who wrote the B.N.A. Act. 
Surely, one would expect the 
Fathers of Confederation to have 
known what the B.N.A. Act meant. 
And surely, one would not expect 
any of the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation to have introduced federal 
labour legislation’ if they did not 
have the authority to do so. Still, 
that is exactly what happened. 
From 1880 to 1886, there were 
three government bills (and four 
private member’s bills) on the sub- 
ject of a Factory Act. The Minister 
of Justice, Sir Alexander Campbell, 
(law partner of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, and himself a Father of 
Confederation) spoke in favour of 
the Factory Act which covered 
such matters as hours of work, 
sanitation and safety, meals, over- 
time, inspection. He insisted that 
the bill was within the powers of 
the Dominion under “peace, order 
and good government”, which he 
paraphrased as “peace, welfare and 
good government.” The bills in 
question were not pursued though 
one had second reading, but it is 
notable that a Government con- 
taining at least five of the Fathers 
of Confederation (Macdonald, Til- 
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ley, Tupper, Langevin and Camp- 
bell) apparently felt so certain of 
the Dominion’s jurisdiction in the 
matter that it was willing to intro- 
duce factory bills in three succes- 
sive sessions. 


At any rate, today the principle 
is solidly established that the sub- 
ject of labour legislation is within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of the provinces. One is constrained 
to ask, however, if it would be 
treasonable to suggest an amend- 
ment to the British North America 
Act so as to vest the jurisdiction 
in the Dominion. A few years ago, 
it was deemed advisable to amend 
the B.N.A. Act in order to enable 
the Federal Government to intro- 
duce the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Why should not the B.N.A. 
Act be amended so as to give the 
Dominion Government the author- 
ity to introduce a national labour 
code for Canada? The experience 
gained in the past few years com- 
mends such action. Vast accumu- 
lations of capital, on the one hand, 
and the development of large trade 
unions, national and international, 
on the other, with locals across the 
country attest to the fact that the 
entire picture is of such magnitude 
as to demand handling labour rela- 
tions on a country-wide basis. 
Above all, the impact of manage- 
ment-labour relations upon the 
economy and welfare of the nation 
as a whole is such as to make 
national legislation imperative. A 
strike in any part of Canada affects 
the economy of the entire country. 
The matter of industrial relations 
is a national problem which should 
be tackled on the basis of national 


legislation. Slothful and comfort- 
able platitudes which too often 
circumscribe political affairs should 
not bar the way to a sensible ap- 
proach to one of the most difficult 
problems facing the country today. 
By removing the responsibility from 
Ottawa, the clock is being turned 
back to where it stood in 1939. 


Suggestions respecting the con- 
tents of a national labout code 
would form the basis of a paper in 
itself. It might not be inappropri- 
ate, however, to mention certain 
points for which a labour code 
should make provision. In the first 
place, it should certainly perpetu- 
ate the idea of certification of bar- 
gaining agencies of employees. 
This reduces to a minimum waste- 
ful inter-jurisdictional disputes and 
gives the employees an opportunity 
of choosing their representatives in 
a democratic manner. It should 
outlaw “company unions” that is, 
unions whose organizations or ad- 
ministration has been, or is domi- 
nated or influenced by the em- 
ployer. This has been a traditional 
demand of organized labour and it 
is perfectly reasonable. 


While providing for the machi- 
nery of conciliation in the event of 
a dispute, every attempt should be 
made to make the conciliation pro- 
cess more meaningful. At the pre- 
sent time, the procedure is some- 
what farcical. The existing regula- 
tions provide that where a concili- 
ation officer, who is an official of 
the Department of Labour, cannot 
compose the differences between 
the employer and his employees, 
the Minister of Labour “shall forth- 
with appoint a conciliation board, 








consisting of three members”. Each 
of the parties nominates its repre- 
sentative and, in the absence of 
agreement between the parties so 
appointed as to who should be the 
chairman, the Minister appoints a 
third member who acts as chairman 
of the conciliation board. Actually, 
the gentlemen so appointed have a 
tremendous responsibility. They 
must “endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties on the 
matters on which they have not 
agreed and, in any event, shall 
report the result of its endeavours 
and its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Minister within four- 
teen days”..... 


Unfortunately, however, it has 
not worked out very well in prac- 
tice, Too often, the members who 
have been recommended by the 
opposing parties are committed 
too strongly to the points of view 
of those who have appointed them. 
Although there are a number of 
instances where conciliation boards 
have succeeded in making exem- 
plary settlements of industrial dis- 
putes, there are too many cases 
where a reading of the reports in- 
dicates only too clearly that the 
members of the board entered the 
conciliation proceedings with pre- 
conceived ideas concerning the 
merits of the case and where it was 
a foregone conclusion that they 
would not agree. In my view, this 
has two very harmful effects. In 
the first place, it jeopardizes the 
possibilities of ultimate settlement 
of the particular dispute and, in 
the second place, it undermines 
the general confidence of both 
management and labour in the 


usefulness of the institution of the 
conciliation board. It is not too 
drastic to say that the institution, 
as practiced today, does not have 
the confidence of management or 
labour. 


The writer would suggest that 
the government give serious con- 
sideration to placing the concili- 
ation boards on a more skilled 
level than presently exists. Speci- 
fically, I would suggest the appoint- 
ment of three standing panels re- 
presenting management, labour 
and Government. The members of 
the management and labour panels 
would be men and women chosen 
by representative organizations of 
the respective points of view. The 
members should be chosen for their 
integrity, capacity, intellectual and 
otherwise, and for their experience 
in the field of industrial relations. 
In order to attract a high calibre 
of men, the government should pay 
a more generous allowance than is 
the case taday. The additional 
capital investment would, I believe, 
yield a good return. Management’s 
panel could be chosen by the 
Canadian Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Trade. 
Labour’s panel would be selected 
by the Railroad Brotherhoods, the 
Trades and Labour Congress, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and 
by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. The gov- 
ernment panel would be selected 
by the government. Where parties 
to a dispute are to refer their case 
to a conciliation board, each party 
would choose its representative 
from among the members of the 
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selected from the 
panel. 

The advantages of such a pro- 
cedure, I submit, would be three- 
fold. First, the members of a con- 
ciliation board, not being appointed 
to deal with a specific dispute, 
would adopt a more impersonal 
and, therefore, a more objective 
approach to the issues involved, 
thereby enhancing the possibilities 
of settlement. The parties appear- 
ing before such a board would be 
inclined to regard it as a quasi- 
judicial body and a greater degree 
of respect for their decisions would 
ensue. Second, a body of expert 
conciliators will thus be established 
in Canada, which is sadly lacking 
at the present time. Finally, and 
not the least important of these 
considerations, a body of case law 


government 


panels and the chairman would be 





—labour jurisprudence—will be de- 
veloped, not on a hit and miss 
basis, but in an orderly and long- 
range manner; the jurisprudence 
will be fashioned by a group of 
responsible conciliators. Their 
actions would be tempered by the 
realization that they were estab- 
lishing jurisprudence. The develop- 
ment of this jurisprudence will in- 
dicate changing trends and would 
be of invaluable assistance to all 
interested parties in formulating 
their policies. 

But the most important feature 
is for our law-makers, federal and 
provincial, to realize that this 
entire matter of labour relations is 
a national problem and that the 
only way to cope with it is on a 
Canada-wide basis, by introducing 
a national labour code for Canada. 





SOCIAL WORK MATURES 


A PROFESSION may be said to be maturing when its technical conceptions 
can be translated into language comprehensible to the layman. The professions 
serve the people but they can serve them well only when the people have a 
clear understanding of both their methods and their goals. Social work finds 
itself in a happier position in this respect than do most of the other professions. 
It is one profession which has maintained a partnership with citizen-volunteers. 
There was a time when this relationship seemed to be deteriorating but this tide 
has turned. Social work is the one profession which cannot fulfill its mission 
without the aid of volunteers, and this is equally true of both public and private 
agencies. As board members, as committee members, as supporters and as inter- 
preters the laymen perform the function of incorporating social work into the 
warp and woof of American society. So important is their role that it is now 
generally recognized that they should be trained for their responsibilities. When 
properly selected, trained and utilized, volunteers will be the instrument for 
bringing the profession of social work into an organic relationship with the deep 
running democratic forces of our nation. This means that its practitioners will 
be capable of speaking the language of the people. 

—Eduard Lindeman, in The Compass, January, 1947. 








Health and Welfare Services 


in Western Canada 


wn Aprin 2ist, 22nd, and 
() 23rd, Regina played host 

to delegates from five pro- 
vinces when the First Biennial 
Western Regional Conference on 
Social Work took place. The Sas- 
katchewan Hotel was the scene of 
the conference and a large number 
of professional and lay people 
gathered for institutes, discussion 
groups, and general meetings. 


Institutes 

Preceding the conference there 
were two institutes for family and 
child welfare workers. The first one 
was led by Lulu Scott, Director of 
Case Work Services, Family Ser- 
vice of St. Paul, Minn., who pro- 
vided the opportunity for stimulat- 
ing and interesting discussions on 
case work services with family 
problems. During this institute 
Margaret Dick, Edmonton Family 
Welfare Bureau, spoke on _ the 
“Place of Relief in the Program of 
the Family Agency”, and Marjoria 
Moore of the Family Bureau of 
Winnipeg spoke on “Marriage 
Counselling as a Function of the 
Family Agency—Its Place in Com- 
munity Planning”. 


Child welfare workers met with 
Lucille Quinlan, Supervisor of In- 
Service Training, Department of 
Social Welfare, Minn., for a series 
of discussions on child welfare pro- 
blems. These included practices in 
foster-home finding, supervision of 
foster-homes, casework with chil- 


dren, and relationships to other 
child-caring agencies, and were 
well attended by a large and in- 
terested group. 

The institute on group work was 
led by Dean W. I. Newstetter, 
School of Applied Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, whose material 
was both practical and inspiring 
and included a nice balance be- 
tween practice and theory. He 
showed that the distinguishing 
feature of group work 1s that it is 
a combined and persistent pursuit 
at the same time of individual and 
community needs, while other 
forms of group effort emphasize 
only some of these needs. It can- 
not proceed on a direct sequence of 
events but requires skill and rela- 
tionship and understanding of 
what is involved in the delicate 
job of helping people without 
making them dependent. 

Under the joint leadership of 
Hazeldine Bishop, Edmonton 
Council of Social Agencies, and 
Harold D. Barbour, Winnipeg 
Community Chest, twenty-one lay 
and professional persons from nine 
cities held a one-day workshop 
session on the “Common Funda- 
mental Problems of Chest and 
Council Organization and Func- 
tion”. There was general agree- 
ment that some simple machinery 
was necessary and desirable in 
every community for co-ordinating 
community work, preventing over- 
lapping of services, establishing of 
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priorities, and assessing the merits 
and proposals to fill unmet needs. 
Discussion of the types of agencies 
which should be chest-financed 
and qualifications for chest finan- 
cial membership showed up a great 
variety of standards as a result of 
individual community growth pat- 
terns. Means of making Councils 
more effective in planning were 
discussed and wider membership 
seemed to be one of the answers. 
National agencies and their local 
appeals were considered and public 
relations also received attention. 


Two other institutes were carried 
during the afternoons left free on 
the conference program. David 
Smith, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, was chairman of an insti- 
tute on “Social Problems in the 
Rural Community”, the guest 
speaker being Mrs. C. R. Collier, 
former president of Federated 
Women’s Institutes and Home 
Makers’ Clubs of Saskatchewan, 
who came from Vancouver for 
these meetings. Discussants were 
Les Bright, Secretary of Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Agriculture 
and Co-operative Union of Sas- 
katchewan; Mrs. S. J. Hill, Presi- 
dent of Saskachewan MHome- 
makers’ Clubs; Mrs. Elsie Hart, 
President of Women’s Section, 
United Farmers of Canada, Sas- 
katchewan Section; Gilbert D. 
Eamer, Secretary, Saskatchewan 
Teachers Federation; and S. P. 
McArton, Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Public Welfare for 
Manitoba. These meetings were 
extremely well attended and 
created a great deal of lively dis- 








cussion on rural social problems 
and how they should be ap- 
proached. Points covered included 
education, health and recreation; 
study groups, radio, films and 
libraries were suggested as methods 
through which people might get 
together to solve their problems. 
The trend was felt to be towards 
community living which would en- 
courage farmers to live in villages 
and farm surrounding land instead 
of living their present isolated 
lives. 

An institute for board members 
had for its chairman Mrs. R. 
Clarke, President, Community 
Welfare Council of Regina, and 
was led by Joy A. Maines, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, Ottawa. 
Miss Maines indicated that “social 
services in a community—whether 
public or private—exist because a 
group of socially minded citizens 
in that community become aware 
of a social need and form an organ- 
ization for the purpose of meeting 
that need”. Discussion then fol- 
lowed on the membership of a so- 
cial agency which gives it status 
and elects a board of directors 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the purpose of the 
agency. Primary requisites for 
board members were considered to 
be belief in the purpose of the 
agency, and willingness to give 
time and thought to it. They 
should be chosen with a view to 
broad representation of all groups 
in the community, including busi- 
ness, the professions, religious de- 
nominations, and labour. The 
board of directors should engage 














staff, adequate in quantity and 
quality, and assume responsibility 
for sound financing of the agency 
program, as well as being informed 
of the agency’s place in the total 
community welfare pattern. The 
important part which volunteers 
can play in interpreting the agency 
to community groups was stressed 
and it was felt that social work— 
public or private—depends on 
the continued interest of citizens 
and the professional performance 
of social workers. 


General Sessions 

Dean W. I. Newstetter of Pitts- 
burg opened the conference with a 
stimulating and challenging speech 
on “The Community Organizes Its 
Welfare Services”, which was full 
of pithy and pertinent comments. 
He said true democracy is the 
creation of opportunity to partici- 
pate in decision-making, and our 
secret weapon against all the dic- 
tatorships is its release for a chain 
reaction of citizenship. Using the 
chain reactions of atomic force as 
his starting point, Dean Newstetter 
said that the ultimate basis of all 
social planning was the ethical and 
moral, social and spiritual, under- 
pinnings, and the quality of every- 
day life of the people. The great 
land marks in human history, such 
as Magna Carta, have worked be- 
cause it was in the minds and 
hearts of people to make them 
work. Sound under-pinnings were 
there and were applied to every- 
day community life. Summing up 
his argument, Dean Newstetter 
stated that the welfare of all the 
people is the responsibility of all 
the people and that workers in the 


social sciences must see to it that 
all groups have the opportunity to 
be represented in the planning for 
the community and for national 
and international life. 

The Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
and Minister of Public Health for 
the Province of Saskatchewan, 
made an interesting and lively 
speech on the social advances 
which he foresaw in the next 
generation. He said that the last 
generation problem of scarcity had 
been solved by the scientist, that 
this generation’s problem of dis- 
tribution is being solved by the 
economist, and that the coming 
generation’s problem of living to- 
gether peaceably would be solved 
by the social scientist. 

Mrs. D. B. Sinclair, O.B.E., 
LL.D., Executive Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welare, delivered an_ interesting 
speech at the conference dinner on 
the historical development of 
federal social services up to the re- 
cent Dominion-Provincial con- 
ferences and the proposals made at 
that time. This summary provided 
an invaluable background for dis- 
cussion of future developments in 
this field. 

A distinguished speech was made 
at the conference luncheon by the 
Hon. O. W. Valleau, Minister of 
Public Welfare, Province of Sas- 
katchewan, who contributed a 
searching analysis of the social 
philosophy behind social security 
developments of one kind and 
another. Mr. Valleau discussed his- 
torical and cultural developments 
and developed very clearly the 
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steps by which the community of 
today had come to realize its 
responsibility for the welfare of all 
its members. 


Chaired by Dr. S. R. Lay- 


Selene cock, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, four 


speakers discussed psychiatric ser- 
vices in their respective provinces. 
British Columbia was represented 
by Miss J. Kilburn, Supervisor, 
Psychiatric Social Service; Alberta 
by Dr. Randall MacLean, Provin- 
cial Psychiatrist; Saskatchewan by 
Dr. D. G. McKerracher, Commis- 
sioner of Mental Services; and 
Manitoba by Dr. T. A. Pincock, 
Provincial Psychiatrist. Discus- 
sants were Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
General Director, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 
(Canada); Dr. C. G. Stogdill, 
Chief, Mental Health Division, 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare; and L. C. Coates, 
Psychologist, Health Department, 
City of Regina. Each speaker out- 
lined the services available in his 
own province, the problems which 
they were meeting, and their ef- 
forts to secure a wider use of men- 
tal hygiene services and a better 
understanding of mental hygiene 
principles. These included efforts to 
reach medical students, nurses, 
social workers, teachers, clergy, 
and students of psychology. 

Under the chairman- 
ship of J. S. White, 
Deputy Minister of So- 
cial Welfare for Saskatchewan, 
speakers representing British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba discussed social assis- 
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tance problems and the methods 
by which each province attempted 
to meet their needs under present 
conditions. Representing British 
Columbia was E. L. Rimmer, Re- 
gional Supervisor, Social Welfare 


Branch; Saskatchewan sent K. 
Forster, Director, Social Aid 
Branch; and Manitoba, S. Mc- 


Arton, Assistant Director, Public 
Welfare. 


The Social Service 
Department program of the De- 
of Veterans 
Affairs partment of Veterans 


Affairs was outlined 
by Avis Pumphrey, Supervisor of 
Training and Personnel, at a meet- 
ing which was chaired by F. C. 
Little, District Administrator, De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, Re- 
gina. Miss Pumphrey described the 
present set-up in detail, comment- 
ing on the work of the referral sec- 
tion and the medical section in 
detail. She also spoke of the four- 
month medical social work courses 
which D.V.A. is arranging in view 
of the great shortage of medical 
social workers qualified to work in 
its program. Discussants were 
Ruth Doern, Mrs. Margaret Kelly, 
and R. H. Talbot, all of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, 
Social Service Department. 
Health services in the 
western community were 
discussed by a panel com- 
posed of Dr. Herman Siemens, 
Medical Health Officer, Edmonton; 
Dr. Morley Elliott, Department of 
Health, Manitoba; Dr. L. S. Rosen- 
feld, Department of Public Health, 
Saskatchewan; and Mrs. Pauline 
Yaholnitsky, Senior Public Health 
Nurse, Health Unit, Quesnel, B.C. 








Dr. F. C. Mott of the Health Ser- 
vices Planning Commission of 
Saskatchewan was chairman. This 
group felt that it would not be pos- 
sible for many years for the com- 
munity alone to provide funds for 
complete health services and the 
provincial body must use all ele- 
ments available in planning public 
health development with hospital 
services in any area. Acute need 
for integrated health, welfare, and 
mental hygiene services was felt. 
With the provocative title 
Old Age of “Life Begins at Seven- 
ty” J. H. Creighton, Chairman of 
the British Columbia Old Age 
Pensions Board, outlined in a sym- 
pathetic way the problems of old 
age, stating that “we are almost as 
ignorant of the potentialities of 
mature mankind as Columbus was 
of the future of this continent.” 
J. S. White, Deputy Minister of 
Social Welfare, Saskatchewan, who 
was in the chair at this meeting, 
discussed plans for an old folks 
home at Melfort, Sask., which 
would give approximately 150 
people institutional care and pro- 
vide homes for an undetermined 
number of people in a cottage icr- 
race. D. E. Chalmers, Director, 
Old Age Pensions Board, Saskat- 
chewan, also spoke briefly. 
Marjoria Moore, 
executive director 
of the Family 
Bureau of Winnipeg, and Ruby 
McKay, Superintendent of Child 
Welfare for the Province of British 
Columbia, gave interesting papers 
in their respective fields at a ses- 
sion presided over by Kathleen M. 
Jackson, Canadian Welfare Coun- 
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cil, Ottawa. Miss Moore’s paper 
dealt with the family problems for 
which people were now asking ser- 
vice of the private agencies and, 
taking one of these larger problems, 
that of marriage counselling, for 
special consideration, Miss Moore 
outlined what the agencies were 
doing in this field, what might be 
done in the community to aid in 
keeping families together, and the 
services which were being de- 
veloped in this connection in other 
countries. 

Miss McKay carefully and 
thoughtfully outlined existing wel- 
fare services in the public and pri- 
vate field, indicating clearly how 
public departments had come to 
take over a great deal of the re- 
sponsibility in this field. She em- 
phasized the need to make child 
welfare services available to as 
many children as possible when 
efforts to save their families from 
breakup had failed. 

Also meeting during the con- 
ference were members of the Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers 
who held a discussion on employ- 
ment practices, service standards 
and registration, under the leader- 
ship of Ruth Doern, president of 
the Manitoba branch, and a din- 
ner meeting at which Florence 
Christie, national president, spoke 
on the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers as a national force. 

Two Divisions of The Canadian 
Welfare Council, the Child Wel- 
fare Division and the Family Wel- 
fare Division, held meetings for 
their membership at which pro- 
blems of special interest to them 
were discussed. K.MJ. 
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The Child in Our Midst 


Highlights of the 32nd Annual Conference of the Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies of Ontario, held at Niagara Falls, May 9-10. 


mittee had wanted a theme, it 

could easily have been “The 
Child in our Midst.” The confer- 
ence, immediately following the 
annual meeting of The Canadian 
Welfare Council, placed a renewed 
and fitting emphasis on the per- 
sonalized care and treatment of 
children. This.may have been the 
result of a desire to revalue and 
readjust services after the hectic 
days of the war, or it may have 
been due to a realization that even 
in the best of times, we have failed 
our children in many ways. In 
either case it is a very hopeful sign. 


Dr. Mabel Ross of the Mental 
Hygiene Division, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
set the stage the first day by 
stressing the emotional develop- 
ment of children particularly in 
the early years. She reminded the 
group that children have the right 
to be worked with not just planned 
for. This was further enlarged on 
later in a discussion group lead by 
Dr. N. A. Hawke. Professor Wil- 
liam Line of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Toronto, 
focused the attention of the confer- 
ence on “The Child from Seven to 
Thirteen,” pointing out that at this 
age has received negligible study 
and attention compared with pre- 
school and adolescent children. He 
pointed out, however, that changes 
which occur in this period are 
greater than at any other time 


[ THE conference program com- 





by A. Murdoch Keith 


Superintendent, Perth County 
Children’s Aid Society 


during the life span, and that emo- 
tional shocks suffered at this time, 
have more lasting effect on a child 
than during the pre-school or 
adolescent periods. 

There has been a growing inter- 
est throughout the Province during 
the past year in new institutions 
for the study, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disturbed, or troubled 
children. This swing to institutions 
is not a retrogressive step but a 
realization that a specialized type 
of institution properly staffed and 
used as an integral part of a child 
care program, is needed to supple- 
ment the services of the case 
worker, the psychiatrist, and the 
foster home. Martin Gula of the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, was invited to address the 
conference on this subject and pro- 
vided one of the high points of the 
conference with his paper, which 
combined both the theory and 
actual experience in this type of 
residential home. His paper will 
shortly be made available in mime- 
ographed form by the Association. 

B. W. Heise, O.B.E., Deputy 
Minister of Welfare for Ontario, 
addressed the opening session and 
highlighted many of the points 
which will need to concern the 
Societies in the coming year. 














One of the best contributions to 
the conference was made by Miss 
Maud Morlock, Consultant, United 
States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, when she stressed the over- 
all planning and co-ordination of 
services for children and surveyed 
various aspects. Officials in the re- 
lated fields of family allowances, 
veterans affairs, and reform insti- 
tutions also addressed the delegates 
to round out one of the best pro- 


grams presented at an Association 
conference. 

The interests of the Association 
as a whole have been growing over 
the years which was evidenced in 
the reports of the ten active com- 
mittees. The 335 delegates over- 
flowed the accommodation at every 
session and the calibre of the lay 
and professional delegates, augurs 
well for the future of child welfare 
work in Ontario. 





Les Pierres du Foyer 


L’évolution du “foyer” 


our découvrir le sens de ce mot 
P symbolique “le foyer”, il nous 

faut remonter aux ages préhis- 
toriques, voire au déluge. La merveille 
accomplie par l’homme primitif fut in- 
contestablement, avec la fabrication 
des outils de pierre ou de silex, la dé- 
couverte du feu, et surtout son utilisa- 
tion. (L’homme cessa dés lors de se 
nourrir de viande crue). Progressant 
encore, ‘homme quitta sa caverne 
pour sabriter plus convenablement. 
Avec lui, il apporta sa merveilleuse dé- 
couverte, le feu, et lui fit une place de 
choix dans son habitation. Le feu, 
“Focus” fit le “Focarius” le Foyer: 
l’endroit pour loger le feu. Bientét, ce 
qui ne signifiait qu’une partie, en 
somme trés minime, de la maison fut 
pris pour le tout et désigna la demeure 
tout entiére. La maison de homme 
devint son foyer. Résider en .un 
endroit, s’exprimait et  s’exprime 
encore dailleurs, 
lieu. Cette évolution s’explique fa- 
cilement. La piece ot se trouvait le 
foyer fut vite la partie la plus impor- 
~ Conférence donnée au déjeuner annuel de 


la Fédération des Femmes Canadiennes- 
francaises, Ottawa, le 24 avril 1947. 


par avoir feu et - 


per LOUIS-MARIE SYLVAIN, 0O.P. 


tante de la maison. Prés du feu, on 
prenait les repas. La famille s’y re- 
groupait aprés s’étre dispersée pour les 
différents travaux. Aprés le repas du 
soir, on s’y attardait pour recevoir les 
effets bienfaisants de ce feu familial. 
Comme c’était la seule piéce chauffée, 
la vie de famille y trouvait son centre. 
On comprend, dés lors, que le foyer 
devint synonyme de famille. L’hu- 
manité est restée fidéle 4 ce sym- 
bolisme toujours nouveau. Parler 
des pierres qui constituent le foyer, 
c’est parler des vertus qui assurent la 
pérennité, la permanence, de cette ins- 
titution fondamentale a la _ société 
humaine: la famille. 


La famille est menacée 

A Vheure actuelle, la famille est 
menacée dans ses assises mémes, dans 
la structure qui en fait la solidité: les 
vertus chrétiennes. De 1’édifice spirituel, 
saint Paul nous avertit: “que chacun 
prenne garde comment il batit. . . . Si 
l’on batit .. . (sur ce fondement) avec 
de l’or, de l’argent, des pierres pré- 
cieuses, du bois, du foin, du chaume, 
l’ouvrage de chacun sera manifesté . . .” 












(I. Cor. ITI, 12). Ainsi en est-il de la 
famille. Seul, ce qui sera de qualité 
supérieure subsistera aux ouragans, a 
la tempéte des vents et des pluies. 
Analysons briévement la situation. . . . 
Voyons ou se font les fissures, comment 
le foyer se lézarde; et pour abandonner 
ce langage imagé, disons que nous 
recherchons quelles sont les vertus qui 
s’en vont et qu'il faut retrouver. 

La famille, c’est une institution, c’est 
un cadre. Elle n’a de réalité et de 
valeur que par les vertus des personnes 
qui la composent. A dessein, j’ai dit 
“personnes” et non pas “individus”. 
Voila le mal. Il y a trop d’individus 
dans nos foyers, pas assez de personnes. 
Les personnalités vraies disparaissent. 
C’est ce qu’il faut reconstituer. 

Pour défendre nos foyers, il y a 
certes des oeuvres extérieures & réaliser. 
Le foyer est préservé des intempéries 
par le toit qui le couvre. Il faut donc 
voir au dehors: cela est incontestable. 
Si importante que soit cette interven- 
tion extérieure, elle ne doit pourtant 
pas nous faire oublier que le grand 
travail de restauration du foyer doit 
se faire par le dedans. 

' Le diagnostic du mal qui atteint nos 
foyers, je le trouve trés bien rendu par 
un romancier contemporain, Daniel- 
Rops, qui a écrit dans “Ce qui meurt 
et ce qui nait”: “La majorité des vi- 
vants, nous dit-il, subissent ]’existence 
sans la vivre; pour ces hommes, la vie 
n’a de réalité qu’en fonction des gestes 
purement extérieurs qu’ils accomplis- 
sent, des sollicitations qu’ils recoivent 
de leurs passions et de leurs appétits”. 
Autant dire que les hommes ne se lais- 
sent plus conduire par ce qui doit 
dominer chez eux: & savoir, la raison, 
la conscience. Quelle est la cause pro- 
fonde d’une si fondamentale déficience? 
L’inertie, la peur de l’effort. C’est qu'il 
y a trop d’invertébrés. Nombre 
d’hommes aujourd’hui, n’ont plus, je 
parle au figuré, de Back-Bone, pour 





me servir de la savoureuse expression 
anglaise. Parce que la plupart des 
humains n’ont plus de colonne verté- 
brale, ils sont incapables de résister aux 
influences délétéres qui s’attaquent a la 
famille. On pourrait certes plaider des 
circonstances atténuantes. Le siécle ou 
nous vivons nous a apporté de bien- 
faisantes améliorations; il nous a donné 
le confort. Mais cette grande facilité 
de la vie aboutit trop souvent, hélas, 
au laisser-aller général. Cela se com- 
prend; en supprimant I’effort, on enléve 
le nerf de la vie. Des exemples de ces 
progrés? Prenons-les d’abord 4 la 
“radio.” Plus n’est besoin maintenant 
de rechercher péniblement les postes 
émetteurs; un bouton qu’on presse, 
nous donne immédiatement celui ou 
celle qu’on veut entendre. Je me suis 
méme laissé dire qu’il a déja existé de 
ces dispositifs 4 la portée de la main, 
sur le bras d’un fauteuil. Il n’y a qu’a 
lever le doigt. J’imagine qu’un génie 
aura pitié de l’humanité, en trouvant 
le moyen de dispenser les hommes de 
cette fatigante besogne de lever et 
d’abaisser le doigt pour presser un 
bouton, si proche soit-il! Un autre 
exemple. On sait qu’on n’a plus besoin 
d’ouvrir les portes! On est méme dis- 
pensé de proférer la magique parole: 
“Sésame, ouvre-toi”. Ce serait un effort 
des lévres: il y a tant de bouches 
molles! “L’avoir du poids” suffit! La 
téte n’a aucune part a y prendre, 
les pieds assurent toute la besogne. 
Parfois méme, on nous évite de lever le 
pied de 4 ou 5 pouces pour atteindre 
les marches d’un escalier. Ca monte 
tout seul. C’est excellent pour les 
cardiaques, je le confesse . . . mais cela 
ne forme pas la volonté de ceux qui 
sont en excellente santé. Cela ne con- 
tribue pas 4 nous donner les_person- 
nalités vigoureuses dont la famille a 
un pressant besoin. Je ne désespére pas 
de l’humanité jusqu’a la croire atteinte 
toujours griévement. “Tous n’en meu- 











rent pas, dirait le Fabuliste, mais tous 
en sont atteints”. Qu’on ne se méprenne 
pas sur ma pensée, je ne veux aucune- 
ment étre rétrograde et faire grise 
mine au progrés, mais je ne me laisse 
pas aveugler au point de ne pas con- 
stater tout le déchet qui accompagne ce 
progres matériel. 

La conclusion a retenir, c’est que ce 
gigantesque accroissement de _ perfec- 
tion technique, de richesses matérielles, 
de moyens d’exploiter les forces de la 
nature, parait devoir étre fatalement 
équilibré par une diminution de la 
personnalité. Revalorisons nos familles 
en nous appliquant a développer des 
personnalités chez tous ceux qui la 
composent; l’époux et lépouse, les 
parents et les enfants, les freres et les 
soeurs. 

La personnalité 

Qu’est-ce done que la personnalité? 
D’abord, c’est la capacité de “se” dé- 
terminer soi-méme. Par conséquent, il 
faut s*habituer et habituer ceux qui 
dépendent de nous a ne pas étre a la 
remorque de tous les courants d’opinion 
plus ou moins sains. Arriére les sans- 
volonté, qui n’agissent que d’aprés les 
autres. Ce sont les pauvres victimes de 
ce qui se fait et de ce qui se dit par- 
tout. On participe ainsi sans discerne- 
ment a tous les usages. La mode, en- 
tendons-la ici dans un sens trés général, 
est maitresse de tout. 

Avoir une personnalité, c’est sans 
doute étre capable de “se” déterminer, 
mais c’est loin d’étre suffisant. On ne 
peut trouver en soi toutes les justifica- 
tions de ses actions. Celui ou celle qui 
agit selon ses caprices, ses humeurs, qui 
a pour principe d’action ce que j’ap- 
pelle, et je le dis sans calembour, la 
théorie des “ca-me-dit”. J’agis parce 
que ca me dit de le faire. J’omets telle 
chose parce que ca ne me le dit pas. Il 
y a autre chose que “soi”, son égoisme, 
pour diriger ses actions. Et cette autre 
chose s’appelle d’un beau et grand nom, 


la conscience. Complétons notre défini- 
tion en disant: “la capacité de “se” dé- 
terminer, oui, mais selon les dictées 
d’une conscience chrétienne. La loi 
naturelle ne suffit pas 4 nous guider. 
Elle peut malheureusement s’obscurcir 
en nous, sobnubiler; et l’histoire du 
monde I’illustre trop. La conscience est 
une mesure qui puise sa norme dans la 
loi éternelle promulgée solennellement 
au Sinai; perfectionnée par la Révéla- 
tion apportée au monde par le Christ 
notre Rédempteur, et dont l’Eglise est 
la dépositaire. Aux chrétiens, incombe 
le devoir d’éclairer leur conscience par 
une instruction solide et étendue. De 
nos jours, il ne nous est plus loisible de 
nous contenter de la foi du charbon- 
nier. 

A quoi cependant servirait-il d’y voir 
clair, si l’inertie nous empéchait d’agir 
selon ce qu’on a vu! Une autre qualité 
est requise et c’est la force. En outre 
d’étre éclairée, notre conscience, pour 
mériter vraiment son nom, doit 
s’avérer vigoureuse. Ce que nous avons 
dit précédemment du mal qui atteint 
nos foyers: la peur de l’effort, nous in- 
dique bien clairement que c’est sur le 
développement des volontés que doit 
porter principalement notre travail. 

Résumons. Ce qu'il faut pour con- 
solider les pierres du foyer; ce qui est 
requis pour rétablir nos familles, ce 
sont avant tout des _personnalités, 
c’est-a-dire des gens capables de se 
déterminer selon les dictées d’une 
conscience chrétienne éclairée et forte. 
Pour ne pas tomber dans un stoicisme 
inhumain, disons immédiatement que 
l’amour doit animer tous ces étres qui 
composent le foyer. Et cet amour se 
doit d’étre largement compréhensif de 
tout et de tous. Le feu réchauffe tout 
aussi bien qu'il éclaire. Voyons a ce 
que nos personnes soient gouvernées 
par un amour puissant et délicat. Il 
faut a la famille, ce sont des consciences 
éclairées et fortes et des grands coeurs. 
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_ A report from the 
a Pension Annuities Branch 
of the Federal De- 
partment of Labour indicates that 
the first pension contracts covering 
groups of employees were entered 
into in 1939-40. In that fiscal year, 
four employers entered into agree- 
ments for the purchase of annuities 
on behalf of 1,240 employees. The 
number has grown steadily in the 
succeeding years. By the end of 
1946, there were 541 employers’ 
plans in operation covering 71,960 
employees. 


Welfare Federation of Montreal 
now has a pension plan which was 
put into operation on April Ist. 
The plan, administered by a Board 
consisting of the Royal Trust Com- 
pany and five Personal Trustees, 
allows for the purchase of an annu- 
ity at retirement, or withdrawal of 
the employees’ contributions, with- 
out interest, upon resignation or 
dismissal. 

‘ Saskatchewan reports its 
Camping first Camping Confer- 
ence held in Regina May 9th and 
10th with Dr. Doris W. Plewes, 
Assistant Director of National 
Physical Fitness, Ottawa, in at- 
tendance. Emphasis was placed on 
the raising of camping standards. 

A bill to amend the 
More ‘ Saskatchewan Work- 
Compensation i : 

men’s Compensation 
Act by increasing monthly pensions 
payable to widows from $40 to $45 


was read for the third time and 
passed. Monthly minimum pen- 
sions now provide a widow or in- 
valid husband without children 
with $45 a month; a widow or in- 
valid husband with one child, with 
$57 per month; and a widow or 
invalid husband with two or more 
children, with $65 a month. 


Nursing home accom- 
modation for 75 elderly 
people will be provided by the 
Saskatchewan Provincial Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare when staff, 
equipment, and supplies can be 
secured to remodel the former 
Army isolation hospital at Regina. 


The Aged 


Holidays for old people are often 
overlooked but not by the Toronto 
Neighborhood Workers Associa- 
tion. Illahee Lodge on the lake- 
front at Cobourg is taking a limited 
number of guests over 60 years of 
age for September. A nice thing 
about it is that the guest list will 
include couples, single women and 
a carefully selected group of single 
men. 

_._, Awakening interest in 
Psychiatric the field of Mental 
Hygiene in the Pro- 

vince of Nova Scotia is indicated 
by the appointment of Dr. Clyde 
Marshall of Halifax as the Director 
of the Division of Neuro-Psychiatry 
in the Department of Public 
Health. He was at one time in the 
Department of Public Health as 
Provincial Psychiatrist and later 








he did research and taught at Yale 
University, later practicing in 
Halifax. 


Public 
Welfare 


Institutes for Regional 
and Divisional Adminis- 
trators, and Case Work 
Supervisors, given by Miss Mar- 
jorie Smith and Mrs. Ruth Reed 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia Department of Social Work 
were features of a recent five-day 
Conference of Administrators and 
Supervisors of the British Colum- 
bia Social Welfare Branch. It was 
apparent that definite progress was 
being made with the new program 
of decentralization. 

The Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver has 
made an interesting submission to 


The appointment of Grace 
Hyndman as Supervisor of 
Social Welfare Services in the 
Civil Service Health Division is an- 
ounced by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Miss Hyndman 
was formerly Canadian representative 
with the Personnel and Office Manage- 
ment Division of UNRRA. Another 
Canadian on the staff of UNRRA is 
Mrs. Nell West whose appointment as 
Liaison Officer with Women’s Organi- 
zations is announced by the Canadian 
Citizenship Branch of the Secretary of 
State Department. Mrs. West is ex- 
pected on her new job in July. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs 
has made the following appointments 
in Vancouver: Margaret Standford as 








the Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernments recommending the aboli- 
tion of distinctions between em- 
ployable and unemployable per- 
sons in determining eligibility for 
public assistance. 
The Family Division 
Counselling of the Hamilton 
Council of Social 
Agencies is giving a real lead in 
sponsoring discussions of this topic 
by interested agencies and indivi- 
duals. The need for courses of lec- 
tures in family relationships and 
pre-marital courses and how these 
may be secured is being explored. 
The Council of Churches is one of 
the agencies most active in this 


whole field. 


Marriage 


PEOPLE 


District Supervisor of Social 
Services; Isabel Rutter and 
Ursula Whitehead as medical 
social workers; Mrs. Mary Nicholson 
and Rose Sharpe as case workers. Miss 
Standfard, Miss Whitehead and Miss 
Sharpe weer on DVA staff in other 
capacities. Mrs. Nicholson had been 
with the John Howard Society for a 
number of years and Miss Rutter was 
with the Veterans’ Referral Centre. 
Marie Aubrey goes to the DVA staff 
in Quebec City from the Service 
Familial de Quebec. Elizabeth Gray 
and Mrs. Lillian Gong have been ap- 
pointed to do medical social work in 
the Toronto district office of DVA. 
Miss Gray has been taking post- 
graduate training at the University of 








Chicago and Mrs. Gong was with the 
Montreal Family Welfare Association. 
The retirement of Miss Elizabeth 
Smellie, Chief Superintendent of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, after 
twenty-five years service is widely 
known and regretted. A warm welcome 
waits her successor, Miss Maude H. 
Hall, who has been for some years 
Assistant Chief Superintendent. 

A. A. Mackenzie, who has served as 
Deputy Minister in the Department 
of Public Welfare for the Province of 
Alberta, died on May 8th. 

Finding applicants to fill 10,165 
female employment vacancies in To- 
ronto became the responsibility of 
Gertrude Dunham on April Ist when 
she took over the position of Super- 
visor of National Employment Service, 
Women’s Division, Toronto. Miss Dun- 
ham, who replaces Mary Eadie, was, 
prior to her new appointment, Super- 
visor of Welfare Services in the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Family Allowances Branch, On- 
tario region. During the war years she 
was associated with the Toronto local 
office of the National Employment Ser- 
vice and the Ontario Regional Office, 
where she served as Women’s Employ- 
ment Adviser for three years. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Toronto School 
of Social Work, she was for some years 
a supervisor with the Toronto Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Welfare. 
In addition to her experience in wel- 
fare and employment work, Miss Dun- 
ham spent several years in West China 
doing social and religious work. 





Mary Kitchell March succeeds John 
Badger in charge of Public Relations 
work for the Welfare Federation of 
Montreal. Howard McCartney succeeds 
Winnifred Learmonth as head of the 
University Settlement of Montreal. 
Miss Learmonth’s retirement was an- 
nounced recently. Donalda McCarthy, 
formerly with the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Welfare, 
succeeds Mrs. S. R. Gelmon as Execu- 
tive Director of the Saskatoon Family 
Welfare Association. Succeeding the 
Rev. J. G. Fullerton, recently appoint- 
ed Director of Catholic Charities, as 
Director of the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, Toronto, is the Rev. J. A. 
Sweeney, a former chaplain. 

Several changes have taken place 
among the Ontario Children’s Aid 
Societies. Mrs. T. Coulson becomes 
Acting Superintendent of the Cochrane 
Society; J. B. Skinner, Acting Superin- 
tendent of the Port Arthur Society; 
Mrs. K. M. McBride, (not Mrs. Mary 
Chaffee, as stated in April WELFARE) 
succeeds Marion Cabeldu as Acting 
Superintendent of the Stormont, Dun- 
das and Glengarry Society; and Mrs. 
Grace Wigg, Acting Superintendent of 
the Sudbury District Society. 

Gabrielle Bourque leaves the Ottawa 
Children’s Aid Society to undertake re- 
search work with epileptics at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute. Mar- 
garet L. Rowley, Executive Director 
of the Childrens’ Aid Society of Cum- 
berland County, Nova Scotia, has re- 
signed. 





A SMALL community 


proportion of its people through direct experience. . . 


. . is one which may be comprehended by a large 


. It might be a safe 


guess that under most homogeneous conditions a hundred thousand people can 
dwell together and be able to grasp fully their local civic and social problems 
and solve them intelligently. . . . It is more likely that only in cities of less 
than fifty thousand do people actually participate in the direct process of 
arriving at intelligent decisions with respect to common problems. 

—Wayland J. Hayes, in The Small Community Looks Ahead. 








THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL OF JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY— 
SUMMARIES OF RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR ACTION. 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 1947. 136 
pp. Price 30 cents. 

What happens when the social 
resources of a nation are mobilized 
to attack a major social problem? 
This book provides some of the 
answers to this question in relation 
to the prevention and control of 
delinquency. 

The Conference called by Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark in 
Washington, November 1946, was 
divided into eighteen panels whose 
recommendations are summarized 
in this volume. The panels con- 
sidered the following important 
fields: Community co-ordination 
(chaired by University of Toron- 
to’s Prof. C. E. Hendry); institu- 
tional treatment of delinquent 
juveniles; juvenile court laws, ad- 
ministration, and detention facili- 
ties; role of police in juvenile de- 
linquency; recreation for youth; 
housing, community development 
and juvenile delinquency; youth 
participation; citizen participation; 
mental-health and child-guidance 
clinics; case-work and group-work 
services; church _ responsibilities; 
school and teacher responsibilities; 
home responsibility; statistics; and 
rural aspects. 





REVIEWS 


The structure of the Conference 
panel reports which are “tools for 
action”, primarily at the com- 
munity level, is standardized and 
features three main sections: (1) A 
narrative which states problems in 
a particular field and indicates how 
they have, or have not been, met. 
It also deals in a general way with 
suggestions for action which can 
and should be taken. (2) The 
general suggestions of (1) are 
sharpened into specific reeommend- 
ations for action. (3) To highlight 
the action components, the recom- 
mendations are repeated with par- 
ticular reference to the individuals 
or groups of individuals in the 
community who, in the panel’s 
opinion, are best equipped to 
initiate and direct such action. 

Throughout the “Summaries”, 
there is ample evidence that the 
panels were not concerned ex- 
clusively with the nature of recom- 
mendations to be made, but also 
with specific suggestions for their 
implementation. By _ specifying 
WHO in the community is to do 
WHAT, a blueprint for action is 
created. While the responsibility of 
the local community is emphasized, 
it is recognized that co-ordinated 
efforts by federal, state and muni- 
cipal public and private organiza- 
tions will be necessary to combat 
the rising incidence of crime. 

Complete reports of the eighteen 
Conference panels will be printed 
as soon as possible. This volume 
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is convincing in its implication that 
they are destined for the top shelf. 
Sipney T. Smirn, 
Executive Director, Ottawa Community 
Chests and Council of Social Agencies. 


PUBLIC AGENCY — COUNCIL 
RELATIONSHIPS. A Study. Bul- 
letin No. 290. Community Chests 
and Councils, Inec., 155 East 
44th Street, New York. 1946. 47 
pp. Price, single copies 75c each. 

10 or more 50c each. 

In Canada, as a rule, the social 
welfare planning body consists of 
lay members of the community 
and professional workers from both 
public and private social agencies 
and its function is limited to the 
development of the work of the 
private agency and integration of 
that work with that of the public 
agencies; the public departments 
doing their own planning. 

This is not overall community 
planning such as is claimed to be 
the function of a welfare council. In 
many Canadian communities, the 
public departments have been 
most generous in allowing person- 
nel to assist with their special 
knowledge the deliberations of 
council committees but such a re- 
lationship in no measure reflects 
the desire of the public department 
to be identified with the actions of 
the Council. 

One gathers from this study of 
113 councils that formal member- 
ship in community planning bodies 
is a comon practice in the United 
States and the study is chiefly 
concerned with means of increas- 
ing such formal membership and 
increasing the extent of public 
agency participation generally. 





The willingness of public agen- 
cies to join with the general public 
and the private agencies in dealing 
with problems irrespective of the 
agencies involved shows a ma- 
turity of attitude on the part of the 
public agencies which is enviable. 
During the period 1940-1944 
seventy-two of the councils studied 
“the functions, standards, personnel 
and operation”, of public agencies 
and fifty were instrumental in 
effecting inter-agency agreements 
between public departments on 
such matters as function and re- 
ferral procedures. 

Perhaps the highest degree of 
recognition of the need for truly 
overall planning is found in the six 
communities where the council 
makes an annual line-by-line re- 
view of the budgets of one or more 
public agencies at the request of 
the public departments concerned. 

It is sometimes necessary for a 
council to act as a_ pressure 
group and it is here that the 
public official is apt to hesitate 
about committing his department 
to membership. That 93 councils 
reported formal action during 
1944 on public welfare matters in- 
dicates that the inclusion of public 
agencies has not prevented them 
from fuctioning in this manner. 

The study—which was con- 
ducted by the Health and Welfare 
Department staff of C.C.C. and for 
which Violet M. Sieder carried 
major responsibility, — includes a 
comprehensive statement of the 
basic principles governing the 


operation of community planning 
bodies for social welfare and the 
functions of those bodies, so that 


any public official in whose hands 
the study may be placed will be 
supplied, not only with information 
as to how public agencies are par- 
ticipating, but also with regard to 
the council itself. 

In general, this study is symp- 
tomatic of the advanced develop- 
ment of the integration of private 
with public agency fields of respon- 
sibility, both in respect to the agen- 
cies themselves, as well as person- 
nel which was so obvious at the 
National Conference of Social 
Work, held in San Francisco in 
April. While your reviewer is no 
authority on the trends in this 
respect in our own country, he 
doubts if this would apply to the 
whole Canadian scene and recom- 
mends that all who want to see the 
idea as well as the practice of 
overall planning in social welfare 
grow in our communities, should 
not only read this study them- 
selves, but make it easily available 
for others whose co-operation they 


may need. 
F. Ivor Jackson, 


Executive Secretary, Welfare Section, Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver. 


THE HOUSEMOTHER’S 
GUIDE, by Edith M. Stern in 
collaboration with Howard W. 
Hopkirk. Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1946. 91 pp. Price 
50c. 

This is a particularly readable 
booklet. It is worded simply and 
has a practical approach to many 
of the points involved in group liv- 
ing for school age children, what- 
ever type of institutional care it 
may be. It is consistent with good 


child welfare practices as we know 
them today. 


While this booklet will be of 
particular interest to workers in 
children’s institutions, it contains 
much material that should be 
valuable to any child welfare 
worker. It does refer specifically to 
housemothers but any foster 
mother could find much in it which 
would be helpful to her in her job 
of caring for someone else’s child. 
The emphasis is on character train- 
ing and, although it poses ques- 
tions, its object is to establish atti- 
tudes and to stimulate thinking 
rather than to describe any par- 
ticular procedures in the achieving 
of the character training. 

Treating children as individuals, 
with individual differences, who 
sooner or later must become mem- 
bers of the community, is empha- 
sized. 


The importance of recognizing 
the child and his needs rather than 
emphasizing institutional routine 
is stressed. It leaves no doubt as to 
the important role of the house- 
mother and the qualifications she 
must have if the desired results 
with the children are to be 
achieved. 


Good material for staff meeting 
discussion is provided in this book- 
let and it should prove invaluable 
not only to all housemothers but 
especially to the new housemother 
in giving her information which 
might otherwise take considerable 
time to discover and assimilate 
through study and discussion. 


Winona D. ArmiITAGE, 


Superintendent of Child Care, Fairbridge 
Farm School, Vancouver Island, B.C. 
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